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THE SIEGE OF NEWPORT, AUGUST, 1778. 



BY THOMAS C. AMORY. 



fHE earlier events of the war need brief allusion. 
Lexington and Concord, Bunker's Hill, Crown Point, 
Ticonderoga, the siege of Boston, the invasion of Canada 
and battle of the cedars, Long Island, White Plains, capture 
of Fort Washington, evacuation of Fort Lee, the masterly 
movements in West Chester, — and all they signify had 
passed. Howe had withdrawn to New York, when Sir 
Henry Clinton with 6000 troops, Dec. 8, 1776, took pos- 
session of Newport and the beautiful island. Clinton 
went home in January, Lord Percy in May, Prescott was 
captured in July by the gallant Barton when Sir Robert 
Pigot was placed in command, which he retained till after 
the siege. Gen. Spencer, in command at Providence, in 
Oct. 1777, gathered an army of 9000 men to attack New- 
port, at which post the forces had been somewhat reduced 
to strengthen Howe in his expedition to Philadelphia. 
Violent storms prevented his carrying out his purpose, and 
after two ineffectual attempts the plan was abandoned. 
^ Meanwhile Trenton, Princeton, Staten Island, Brandy- 

% wine, Germantown, Bennington, Stillwater and Saratoga 

~ occupied the eventful year of 1777, and if the campaign 

^ had not been attended with unvarying success for the 

? N Americans, Washington and his generals at Valley Forge 

when it was over, in reviewing its experiences, had reason 
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2 The Siege of Newport. 

to be grateful for the substantial progress made towards 
independence. Even their reverses by prolonged resist- 
ance against formidable odds had redounded little less to 
the glory of their arms than their victories. 60,000 troops 
had been sent to America, 30,000 wasted away in battle 
or disease. One hundred millions sterling had been ex- 
pended, three millions in value of merchantmen, been cap- 
tured on the sea. Yet no important advantage had been 
gained over the colonies. The British loss at Brandy wine 
and Germantown had been greater than our own, and 
Burgoyne had surrendered with 6,000 men. If much re- 
mained to be accomplished to achieve independence, Eng- 
land had little cause for congratulation or reasonable 
ground to assume that she could force us back to her 
allegiance. 

It was from Valley Forge in April, 1778, that Gen. 
Sullivan, who had been employed during the winter in 
constructing a bridge over the Schuylkill, was ordered by 
Congress, to the department of Rhode Island. At the age 
of thirty-four, when the disputes with the mother country 
approached a crisis, he was among the leaders of the Bar 
in New Hampshire, and by his contributions to the press, 
and activity as an officer under the crown in preparing his 
neighbours for military duties, enjoyed the confidence of 
his province and was sen tas its representative to the first 
continental congress. He drafted at least one of its im- 
portant papers, took a leading part in its debates with an 
eloquence eliciting high praise from those most competent 
to judge. When at home in December, he helped to se- 
cure some 100 barrels of powder and arms from the fort at 
Portsmouth which were conveyed at his charge to Dur- 
ham a»nd concealed in the church opposite his dwelling 
were used at Bunker Hill. In June he was appointed one 
of the eight brigadeers who, under Washington, took com- 
mand of th$ troops engaged in the siege of Boston, his 
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The Siege of Newport* 3 

brigade and that of Greene forming the division of Lee at 
Charlestown and Medford. When the British evacuated 
the place in March, 1776, after first marching his brigade 
to Providence, he was sent to Canada. According to the 
glowing testimonial of his officers — some of the noblest in 
the war, he extricated the army prostrate with disease,, 
and beset by superior numbers from a position threatening: 
its annihilation. 

At Long Island, in August, he was promoted to the rank 
of Major General, with Lord Stirling and MacDougall for 
his brigadeers. His command on the outer line at Brooklyn 
was surrounded by the British, fourfold their numbers* 
Stirling and himself, after obstinate resistance for some 
hours, were captured. Exchanged, he rejoined the army 
in season to participate in the movements in Westchester, 
receiving the acknowledgment of the commander-in-chief 
for his services, and when Lee was captured, December 
13th,marched the army to join Washington. On Christmas 
night he crossed with him the Delaware through the ice. 
In command of the left wing he entered Trenton at the* 
head of his troops at eight the next morning, and witto 
Greene, defeated J5*ff and captured nearly a thousand 
Hessians. At Princeton he drove two regiments from the 
town, and stationed the rest of the winter in front of the 
lines at Morristown, kept vigilant watch over the enemy, 
discouraging their marauds. 

Soon after the departure of the fleet from New York, 
he made a descent on Staten Island to surprise several 
regiments lying exposed along its shore ; and, when the 
British reached the Chesapeake, joined Washington on the 
Brandywine. He commanded the right wing, and when 
Howe starting from Kennet Square, seven miles from the 
river, marching through the forest in a dense fog, crossed 
above the forks, higher up than any fords he had been 
directed to guard, came down the right bank, he moved his 
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4 The Siege of Newport. 

troops with all despatch to an elevated position near by, 
and in command of Stirling's and Stephen's divisions and 
his own for two hours, fifty -five minutes nearly muzzle to 
muzzle, contested the ground with the vastly superior 
numbers of British who lost that day two thousand men. 
The right wing bore the brunt of the conflict, and Sullivan 
received high praise from Lafayette, Hamilton and Lau- 
rens for his courage and conduct. 

A few weeks later in the night march to Germantown, 
he again commanded the right wing, and taking the ad- 
vanced lines of the enemy by surprise, had driven those 
opposed to him through their camp and overpowered 
them, when what was taken for a signal for retreat from 
the rear, a change of position which left his flank un- 
covered, the fog and smoke from the battle, and brush 
purposely fired by the enemy, created confusion. Their 
ammunition exhausted by three hours of combat, his men 
broke and retreated from victory in their grasp. These 
briefly were the antecedents of Gen. Sullivan when he 
took command at Providence. If more often defeated 
.than victorious, this had been equally the case with Wash- 
ington, Greene, and most of the other generals but Gates, 
and with our troops in rags, poorly armed and hastily col- 
lected on short enlistments, against veterans amply sup- 
plied with all the appliances of war, and led by experi- 
enced generals, it was not reasonable to have anticipated 
a different result. 

From the outbreak of the war France had sympathized 
with America in its struggle for independence. She gave 
us aid, sent us officers, and, after the surrender of Bur- 
goyne, recognized us as a povter, and in February 1778, 
signed the treaty of alliance offensive and defensive. The 
Count D'Estaing was despatched with twelve ships of 
the line, the Languedoc, Marseillais, Provence, Tounant, 
Sagittaire, Guerrifere, Fantasque, C^sar, Protecteur, Vail. 
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lant, Z616, Hector, and four frigates, ChimSre, L'engage- 
ante, Aimable and Alemdne, and four thousand land 
troops to our help. Eighty-seven days on the passage, 
they arrived too late to surprise the British in Philadel* 
phia, who, apprized of tneir coming, had removed to New 
York, sustaining on their way at Monmouth on the 28th 
of June, a discomfiture if not a defeat. The fleet arrived 
off New York on July 11th, but it being concluded that 
that city could not be assailed to advantage, Washington 
wrote Sullivan on the 17th, that attention was turned to 
Newport, and that he had better make preparation ; and 
on the 20th, Hamilton wrote Washington that D'Estaing 
had finally concluded to move in that direction with a 
view of co-operation with Sullivan, in driving out the 
British from that place. The enemy who had timely no- 
tice of what was under consideration, on the 17th rein- 
forced the garrison to about 7000 men. 

Soon after his arrival, May 3d, 1778, Sullivan had writ- 
ten to Congress as follows : 
Much Respected Sib — 

I do myself the honor to enclose Congress a return 
v/% of the troops at this port. . The three last mentioned reg- 
iments leave on this day, so that my force will consist of 
the residue mentioned in the return. We have not a man 
from Connecticut, and but part of two companies from 
Massachusetts Bay — some few have arrived from New 
Hampshire, and about half their quota are on the march. 
With these troops I have to guard a shore upwards of 
sixty miles in extent, from Point Judith to Providence on 
the west, and from Providence to Seconnet Point on the 
east, against an enemy who can bring all their strength to 
a point, and act against any post they choose. I am ex- 
ceeding happy that they know nothing of our strength, 
and are fortifying against an attack which they daily ex- 
pect. They have on the island and the poxJ,s adjacent, X 
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four regiments of Hessians — the 22d, 43d and 56th Brit- 
ish, making in the whole 3600, exclusive of a small regi- 
ment consisting of 127, composed of refugees and desert- 
ers, and commanded by Colonel Whiteman. I enclose 
Congress a plan of their fortifications round the town. 
They have besides a very strong work on Butt's Hill, a 
small redoubt opposite Bristol Ferry, another at the en- 
trance of the common Ferry Point, and two small works 
opposite Fogland Point. They have stopped the course 
of the water in a small rivulet, to overflow a marsh for 
security of one part of the town. The water is now five 
feet deep, but I am informed the stream dries up in some 
summers. They have draughted 27 men from the 22d 
regiment, and like number from the 43d to join the Light 
Infantry of their Grand Army. This is all the troops 
taken from Rhode Island. They left with Lord Howe. 
There are seven vessels of war and twogalleys,stationed in 
the following manner, viz : the Kingfisher and two galleys 
in the east passage at Little Compton ; in the main chan- 
nel, the Flora and Juno ; in the west channel the Somer- 
set ; at the towns, the Nonesuch, the Lark, the Virtus, 
and a frigate, the name of which I have not learned. 
This disposition of their shipping was made to entrap 
Captain Whipple in the Providence frigate ; but on the 
night of the 30th he took advantage of a violent north- 
east storm, passed them under a heavy fire, which he 
warmly returned, and got safe to sea. Since my arrival 
at this port, Gen. Pigot favored me with a number of 
hand-bills, accompanied with a letter, a copy of which I 
enclose, together with a copy of my answer and his reply. 
As the number of troops destined for this department 
will be so incompetent to defend it against a sudden at- 
tack, I think that the two state Galleys, if properly fixed, 
would be of great advantage. I have applied to the 
Council of War upon the subject, who seem rather inclin- 
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ed to dispose of them to the continent, than to fix and 
man them for service. I beg leave therefore to submit to 
Congress whether it would not be for the good of the ser- 
vice to purchase and fix them for guarding those places 
which are most exposed; particularly the rivers of Taun- 
ton and Warren. I also beg Congress to order Gen. 
Stark, who has returned to New Hampshire from Albany, 
to join me at this place, as I shall need two Brigadeers, 
when the troops arrive. And the more so as the extent of 
country to guard will be so great. Should Congress think 
that, after the troops arrive here, an attempt upon the Isl- 
and, with them and some militia and volunteers called in t 
would be practicable, I shall be exceeding happy in execut- 
ing any order, they will please to give. 

I have the honour to be, Sir, with the highest senti- 
ment of esteem, your Excellency's Most Obedient Ser- 
vant, etc. John Sullivan. 

HON. HENRY LAURENS, PRESIDENT OF CONGRESS. 

His answer to Pigot on the subject of the handbills, 
and another in June upon the British unsoldierly proceed- 
ings at Warren, afford an idea of his mode of expression 
when greatly incensed. As communications from head- 
quarters took two or three days, it was not before the 
24th, that Sullivan could have received positive informa- 
tion of what had been concluded. He lost no time in 
making preparation. On the 26th at a council of war, at 
Providence, Cols. Cornell, Greene, Wade, Elliot, Peabody 
being present, he stated what arrangements had been 
made. They concluded it was not worth while to at- 
tempt a landing on the island with their then force, even 
should the French fleet arrive, but that Col. Gray's shore, 
opposite Quaker Hill at Borden's Point was the best, place 
to cross when in sufficient strength. 

Mitchell's blacksmith shop was judged the most ap- 
propriate place for the centre of their position. Twelve 
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pieces of heavy artillery and two mortars were required. 
Gen. Heath at Boston, Gov. Trumbull of Connecticut, 
Meshech Weare of New Hampshire lent generous assis- 
tance. Powder, guns, boats and food for the expected 
multitude— 20,000 in number, including the French crews, 
were collected or arranged to be forwarded. 
7~ An enthusiastic ardou. such as gathered, after Bunker 
Hill, 20,000 men to beleague Boston, spread from village 
to village, from city and town in New England, and with- 
in two weeks a considerable army, 10,000 in number, and 
embracing all conditions and pursuits hastened to take 
part in what promised to bring the war to a speedy ter- 
mination, or at least inflict a blow upon the enemy which 
would materially tend to that result. Composed chiefly 
of militia on short enlistments or volunteers, there had 
been no time to enure them to the hardships of war, 
which indeed at that season with abundant supplies were 
held of little account. In the volunteer companies from 
the larger towns came the men of wealth and influence, 
judges, lawyers, merchants, physicians, as to a holiday 
occasion. It was said all Boston was there, and the good 
order and discipline that prevailed throughout the expedi- 
tion, their patience in submitting to the inconveniences 
and exposures they had not anticipated, was as creditable 
as it was little to have been expected. 

The French fleet arrived off Brenton's Ledge,three miles 
below Newport, on July 29th. They were in want of 
water, bread, vegetables to cure scurvy, and much else. 
Sullivan, between whom and the Admiral letters had been 
already interchanged, went on board the Lauguedoc the 
next day, and plans were concerted for future operations. 
The Sagittaire and Fantasque were forthwith despatched 
up the West Channel to intercept two Hessian regiments 
on Conanicut, but upon the approach of the French fleet 
these regiments were withdrawn. It was first proposed 
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that the French should land at Tower Hill, near where 
the fleet was riding, in forty flat boats provided for the 
purpose, and at least a feigned attack in that quarter 
seems not to have been speedily given up. It had its ad- 
vantages. The southwesterly corner of the island extending 
from Easton's Cove to the Beaver Tail Channel, over 
which Fort Adams stands guard, now occupied by mag- 
nificent edifices, the summer abodes of the opulent from 
all parts of our country, the court end of the continent, 
about two miles by four in extent, was then comparative- 
ly a wilderness of pastures, and had the fleet been in suf- 
ficient strength without the Americans to attack it, the 
place was more vulnerable on that side than from the north 
D'Estaing disembarked for sanitary reasons, part of his 
men on this shore near Brenton's point. 

What was finally decided was that the French should 
disembark on Conanicut and cross over near Dyer's 
Island, to the west shore five miles above the town, under 
cover of the guns of the main fleet, whilst the Americans 
should cross the east passage about Cundall's mill or at 
Fogland Ferry, thus cutting off three British regiments 
at Butt's Hill. To cover their crossing the AlemSne and 
Aimable, under command of St. Cosme, under whom was 
De Grasse, had on the 30th entered the east passage ; and 
upon their appearance, the Kingfisher, Spitfire and Lamb 
were set on fire. The Sagittaire and Fantasque in the 
West Channel on the 5th getting the weather-gage of two 
British frigates, these also were burnt, and five other ves- 
sels — Cares, Lark, Orpheus, Flora and Cerberus. 

D'Estaing proposed to remain off Beaver Tail and Bren- 
ton's Point till the American troops were collected, for 
various reasons stated in the correspondence, in the wis- 
dom of which Sullivan concurred. To shut out reinforce- 
ments and the fleets of Howe from New York, and of 
Byron, daily expected from Europe; to keep control of 
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the fleet as the south wind prevailed in summer, an ad- 
vantage lost higher up the channel ; to avoid the fire of 
the batteries, which could do more harm to his ships than 
he could return, and to prevent the escape of the garrison, 
these are mentioned, and certainly are sensible and no 
whim. As the time approached for the arrival of the 
troops from Boston, the Provence and Engageante under 
Pr^ville, were added to the force in the east channel,with 
directions to obey the orders of Sullivan. 

On the 7th, the Admiral, growing impatient at the de- 
lay of the troops, proposed to disembark without waiting 
for the army, and on the next day with eight ships he 
forced the middle passage, and moored them in front of 
the town behind Rose and Goat islands ; thereupon the 
British sunk or burnt the Grand Duke and their remain- 
ing ships, and appeared in great consternation. 

Mrs. Almy says in her journal : — "A fresh wind was 
blowing, and the embers from the blazing vessels and from 
sixteen buildings set on fire to clear the field of action in 
case the outer lines were abandoned, endangered the safe- 
ty of the town." The terrors of a besieged city have often 
been described, and imagination can lend no embellish- 
ment. Mrs. Almy grows eloquent in portraying the anxiety 
and misery of the inhabitants exposed to so great a calam- 
ity. Hearts failing them for fear, mothers seeking shelter 
for their children, horror and dismay filling the creeping 
hours of dismal expectation. Constructed of wood, pe- 
culiarly inflammable, exposed on the hillside to hostile ar- 
tillery, the city which contained before the war a popula- 
tion of 10,000 people, was closely built, and on fire would 
have fallen a prey to an enemy even less merciful than its 
besiegers. 

That same day arrived the eagerly expected contingent 
from Boston, and Sullivan learning that Butt's Hill had 
been evacuated, issued his general orders to cross the next 
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inorning at six, part of the troops under charge of Lafay- 
ette to remain till the afternoon, in order, no doubt, that 
D'Estaing might be consulted as to their co-operation with 
his own troops, as had been previously concerted. That 
morning Lafayette joined D'Estaing sent with intel- 
ligence of what had been done. The Admiral was 
already disembarking his troops on Conanicut, part being 
ashore and part in the boats, when the fleet of Howe hove 
in sight off Point Judith. The troops were speedily re- 
embarked, and D'Estaing not knowing but that both 
Howe and Byron might be there, made his arrangements 
for whatever might chance. When the morning broke, 
the north wind blowing and tide serving, D'Estaing forced 
again the middle channel under a heavy fire losing sixty 
men, and went to sea in pursuit. The incidents mentioned 
by the French officer who relates them are too numerous 
to dwell upon, but on the 11th at evening, as they were 
coming to an engagement, a storm of extraordinary vio 
lence burst upon them. It was all that either could do to 
escape wreck. That night the vessels of both squadr ns 
were unmanageable, and in constant danger ofwjolli- 
sionj by (foundering. The Languedoc and Tounant 
were dismasted. Both fleets were damaged and dispersed. 
The Preston attacked the Languedoc, the Renown the 
Tounant, but were beaten off. The Vaillant took the 
bombard Thunder, the Hector, on the 15th, the Senegal. 
The C£sar fought the Iris, sixty-four guns, but after do- 
ing her damage, was prevented from taking her by two 
other vessels coming up to her relief. The French vessel 
lost 70 killed, and 100 wounded ; among the latter, the 
captain, whose arm was shot off, and who, when Heath 
visited him at Boston, said he would gladly lose the other 
in the cause. On the 20th, when D'Estaing, who had 
promised to return, made good his promise by coming off 
shore near the east channel, it was only to inform Sullivan 
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that, in the shattered and dilapidated condition of his 
fleet, he must proceed, according to his instructions in 
such event, to Boston to refit. The Admiral by passing 
through a channel between Nantucket and the banks, 
made his way to Boston, whilst Lord Howe, who followed 
him for a time, returned to New York. 

D'Estaing had many noble qualities, but he was not 
very reasonable. His officers complained that he was 
haughty and domineering, provoking their resentment by 
his caprice, his petulance, jealousy and injustice ; holding 
them responsible when not at fault. He was active, inde- 
fatigable and brave, never sparing himself; but he never 
listened to advise, and his mistakes judged by the event 
were frequent. Jealous and eager for glory, his en- 
thusiasm was youthful in its ardour. Enterprising, bold 
to recklessness, nothing daunted him or seemed im- 
possible, but he was wayward, sensitive, quick to take 
offence, tenacious and stubborn. In his letters to Sullivan 
he was courteous and friendly, and if he ever expressed 
dissatisfaction with his landing on the island which La- 
fayette in his conversation with Mr. Allen of Providence 
in 1824, said he did not believe, it was an afterthought, 
and from the feeling that he had been unjustly censured 
himself for the course he felt compelled under the circum- 
stances to pursue in going to Boston. On August 7th, 
he had written that he should make his own descent upon 
the island when opportunity offered. On the 8th, the day 
he forced the passage and laid his fleet before the town he 
wrote requesting that he might know when Sullivan was 
ready to cross in order to render his aid. But this letter 
could not well have reached Providence till late that day, 
and the troops having arrived from Boston, Sullivan had 
(tettrcted the rest from the different encampments, some of 
them many miles off, and in general orders already direct- 
ed that they should be provided with three days' rations 
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and thirty rounds of cartridges, and be drawn upon the 
shore in battle array to embark the next morning at six 
o'clock. 

It hardly seems probable that D'Estaing's letter of that 
day could have reached him, and if it had, as his reason 
for asking to be informed when the crossing was to take 
place, was that he might co-operate, Sullivan would not 
naturally have changed plans affecting the movements of 
ten thousand troops for a whim of the admiral if he had 
not interpreted his wishes by the rules of common sense. 
When the orders of the General were issued Butt's Hill 
was still occupied by the British. Marshall says that 
Sullivan did not learn that it had been evacuated till day- 
break on the ninth, and not knowing how soon the British 
might return, he did not see fit to delay crossing over and 
taking possession whilst he could do so unopposed, as 
considerable loss might have been inflicted upon his army 
in the boats, had that stronghold been retained by the 
enemy. He did leave a large force at Tiverton ready to 
join D'Estaing under Lafayette, who says he was present 
at the councils held that day upon the Languedoc. The 
French officer who published his journal of the expedition 
states that Lafayette took an active part in urging the dis- 
L embai/ation of the French contingent on Conanicut. The 
whole story of discontent as to the crossing was clearly a 
myth, and if D'Estaing felt aggrieved, or in his ill humour 
professed to be, it was wholly without cause. Up to his 
departure success beyond expectation had attended the 
enterprise. Twenty thousand men and a powerful fleet 
seemed force sufficient to give it success. The sailing of 
the admiral created disappointment, but gave little ground 
for absolute discouragement. His squadron was much 
more powerful than any the British could array against 
it before Byron should arrive and that event was not yet 
to be expected. The Americans speculated upon the 
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possible contingencies, but felt assured of the speedy re- 
turn of the French triumphant. They had gone too far* 
to recede. To keep each other in heart was the part or 
patriotism, their obvious course was to proceed towards 
Newport, push their advances, construct lines, plant their 
batteries and await patiently the reappearance of their 
allies. 

For readers unfamiliar with the island some further 
description may help to explain the operations of the siege.. 
Near where the Tiverton and railroad bridges now cross 
to the main land, Howland's Ferry then spanned the 
Seconnet passage. The upper portion of the island, 
narrow and rising into hills — Butts, Turkey, Anthony's 
and Quaker's — pear like in shape, grows in breadth till, 
some dozen miles below, its southerly line fronts on the sea. 
Sachuest Beach near the Seconnet passage, and Easton's 
near the town of Newport in coves opening to the south 
are separated by a rounded promontory known as 
Easton's Point. At the end of the beach near the town* 
the shore takes a new direction towards the southwest 
along the cliffs now lined with villas* then in pasture ac- 
cessible by country lanes guarded by gates. These cliffs 
reach their southerly point near the boat-house, and* 
thence the shore winds for several miles in a westerly 
direction broken by bays and headlands to the Beaver 
Tail channel by Brenton's Point, separating Rhode 
Island from Conanicut. Conanicut, nine miles in- 
length, but of no great breadth, forms thus the west shore- 
of the middle channel, the main avenue for navigation^ 
from the sea to the harbor of Newport, three miles from; 
Beaver Tail light at its entrance* It is now guarded 
against attack by Fort Adams, but in 1778 was protected 
by forts and bastions, rendering it difficult of access for 
hostile fleets. Outside of Conanicut spreads the west 
channel or Narragansett Bay with its wide mouth to the 
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ocean extending down to Point Judith. This bay with 
Rhode Island on the east, Narragansett shore and War- 
wick on the west, with the island^ of Conanicut, Patience 
and Prudence in its midst, extends some thirty miles to 
Providence River. Between Rhode Island and the main 
land opens the east passage which washes the east shore of 
the island. Of no great width but deep for navigation, it- 
swept down by Cundall's mill, now known as the glen, 
by Fogland Ferry to Compton* along where is now tho 
Indian avenue and the third beach, to Sachuest Point on 
the sea, near the beach of that name to which allusion has. 
already been made. 

Some two miles back from the Bathing Beach, Hony- 
man's Hill rises with gradual slope over 200 feet in 
elevation, its skirts towards the sea guarded by Easton's 
Pond, a lagoon in 1778, flooded five feet deep nearly 
down to the sands by damming up Laundry Brook that 
feeds it and forms its outlet at the east end of that beach. 
If the progress of the siege had rendered it an object, 
these accumulated waters could have been drained off. 
But while it shielded the town and formed part of its de- 
fences, it served also to protect the left flank of the 
Americans on Honyman's Hill, and as the bottom, if 
drained, would have been boggy and infested with mos- 
quitos, it was not thought best to disturb it. The outer 
British lines from the bathing beach to Coddington's Cove 
on the west side of the island above Tamany, projected in 
their centre on to Bliss' Hill, half a mile from Honyman's. 
The town on the western slope towards the harbor, guard- 
ed on the north by Tamany, a natural fortress, the don- 
geon keep of the British, lay beyond the reach of the 
American artillery, all houses within their range having 
been demolished. 

On the main road two miles from the town stood not 
long since a smithy at the fork of the east and west road, 
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which there diverging run up either side of the island. 
About four miles above the fork these two roads are con- 
nected by a cross road above what is known as the Gibbs 
Farm, formerly the residence of Dr. Channing. This fork 
of the two principal roads had been proposed in* the first 
council of war, July 26, 1778, as the centre of the Amer- 
ican position during the siege. As it was? important to 
outflank the British left at Coddington's Cove and keep 
open these roads for retreat, should the safety of the army 
be endangered, this formed part of their lines. Above 
the fork, at Slate Hill, Livingston and Jackson opposed the 
British advance the morning of the battle, and on the 
cross road, four miles above the fork Wade cut down later 
so large a portion of Col. Campbell's regiment. This 
general view at this stage of our narrative will render 
more intelligible the operations of the twenty days, we 
propose to describe, and to show why Honyman's Hill 
was occupied, and why the attack was not made from the 
southwest against Newport as proposed by D'Estaing or 
from the north as more recently suggested. 

The Americans, somewhat disconcerted by the depar- 
ture of the fleet, as the whole plan depended for success 
upon its co-operation, halted two days at Butt's Hill, ex- 
pecting its return. Tuesday, the weather had been capri- 
cious, with thunder-storm and heavy showers, but in the 
afternoon clearing, Sullivan, in general orders, addressed 
to his army, drawn up on the slope of Butt's Hill, words of 
encouragement suited to the occasion. He announced 
their proposed advance early the next morning towards 
Newport. As the day ended the clouds, which somewhat 
earlier hung lowering over the two fleets hundreds of miles 
at sea, and burst upon them as they were coming into 
action, gathered over the camp, and poured down in tor- 
rents. The gale in its violent gusts blew down the tents, 
and many men and beasts perished. Three days this tern- 
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pest raged with little intermission. Every effort was made 
for the comfort of the men, and also, by fitting words to 
keep up their courage. The ruined powder and provisions 
were replaced from the neighbouring states, and when the 
weather cleared, the array commenced their march. 

To protect the orchards from the sea-winds, the cattle 
from raids, the enclosures then as now were guarded by 
high walls of substantial stone work. The march down 
the island, to guard against molestation from the enemy, 
occupied both roads and the space between them. 
Pioneers levelled the walls as they advanced, so as to 
admit of progress without delays of formation, to resist 
attack without confusion. The first day's progress, as 
they were expecting the speedy return of the fleet, which 
might change their plans, was but six miles ; the head- 
quarters, Sunday, being at the Gibbs place. By the 
seventeenth, the army occupied their proposed lines from 
Honyman's Hill to beyond Coddington's Cove. A strong 
reconnaissance 'on Friday the 14th to Honyman's, observed 
from the town, confirmed the wisdom of their selected 
position with their left upon its crest and slopes. It also 
exhibited the British lines, and showed that no fleet, hos- 
tile or friendly, was in sight. 

With Gouvion, an experienced engineer, instructor of 
war to Lafayette, and who was killed in 1792 as Major 
General in the French army, with Crane and Gridley to 
aid, the bastions, seven or eight in number, skilfully con- 
structed and judiciously placed, drove the enemy back from 
Bliss' hill, and by the 24th, behind their inner lines. 
When Clinton arrived on the 31st with reinforcements, 
and inspected the effect of these batteries, he expressed 
his surprise at the garrison having so long been able to 
continue the defence. We know now that provisions 
were short, that when the fleet returned on the 20th, if 
D'Estaing had consented to remain two days longer, 
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Newport would have surrendered, and if after the 28th the 
siege had been prolonged, the British and Hessians would 
have concentrated around Tamany. 

D'Estaing kept his promise to return, but shattered by 
the storm, and in battle, it was only to inform Sullivan 
that he was constrained by his instructions in such an 
event to proceed to Boston to refit. It is said his officers 
were less inclined to remain than himself. Lafayette and 
Greene in vain besought him to stay two days. Their ur- 
gent remonstrances proved unavailing, and the Admiral, 
with the two frigates he had left in the east channel to 
protect the American landings, sailed away. His depart- 
ure on the 22d led to discouragement, which endangered 
the safety of the army. Sullivan in general orders, mis- 
understood without the context, or misrepresented, ex- 
pressed his hope that America, with her own arms, could 
achieve the success which her allies declined to help in 
obtaining. Lafayette and Fleury thinking this might 
give umbrage to their sensitive countrymen, Sullivan in 
his orders of the 24th, removed all possible ground for it, 
in acknowledging our obligations to France. Except in 
giving us Lafayette, her help had been up to that stage 
of the war of little utility. Her proffered aid had in- 
duced preparations which had actually crippled our means 
of fighting out our own battles and imperilled the cause. 

His generals whom he had invited to express in writing 
what course it were best under the circumstances to pur- 
sue, differed in their recommendations. Greene and the 
majority advised pressing the siege, and if the weather 
permitted, and enough volunteers remained to warrant it, 
to send a few hundred men from Sachuest beach by boat 
to land on the cliffs, south of the town, who, working 
their way in the fog or dark to the fort built round a red 
house, commanding the bathing beach, might take it if 
possible by surprise. If succeeding, signals along the 
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line with false attacks would create confusion, while 
several thousand men sweeping across the bathing beach 
would scale the cliffs. Three trusty men from New 
Hampshire sent by the general as scouts, after killing one 
man and wounding two were taken, the other preliminary 
conditions did not appear, the garrison redoubled its vigi- 
lance, the army numbered but 5400. Sullivan despatch- 
ed Lafayette to D'Estaing at Boston to send down his 
troops to the north end of the island The siege was 
pressed apparently with unabated vigor, while preparations 
went on for removal, and at ten on the night of the 28th 
the main part of the army with every article of value 
withdrew to Butts hill, which they reached at two, and 
these rested against the probabilities of the coming day . 

At dawn the British sentinels discovered the with- 
drawal of the Americans from their front. Word was 
sent at once to Pigott. They could not be sure that what 
was unusual might not indicate some covert attack. Pres- 
cott and Brown occupied the abandoned works. Smith, 
with the 42d, 43d and flank companies of the 22d and 
•64th was despatched up the east road ; Losberg, with the 
Hessian chasseurs, Anspachers of Voit and Seaboth, up 
the west. The former were soon after re-inforced by the 
54th and Hessian regiments of Huyn ; the latter by Fan- 
ning's provincials. Pigott in a carryall with an aid direc- 
ed these movements from the main road. The re-inforce- 
ments to Smith l sent for, when the road was found blocked 
to Quaker's Hill by Wigglesworth ,did not arrive till he 
had gained his position on the summit. 

Col. Henry B. Livingston, with Jackson's regiment and 
other troops, forming one light corps, had been stationed 
by Sullivan at Windmill Hill to protect the front of his ^ r 
army ; another under John Laurens, with Heacy and Tal- ^ v ^<s^y 
bot on the west road for thel ike purpose ; in their rear at * 

e cross-roads, about three miles in advance of his posi- 
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tion at Butt's Hill, Wade with the picket of the army i». 
support. Two regiments were sent to reinforce them, with 
orders to keep up a retreating fire and to fall back slowly- 
At seven, the British columns advancing, a series of skir- 
tJ mishibg-ensued. It is said the earliest important conflict 
took place at Windmill Hill, probably Slate Hill. Liv- 
ingston, with his command, resisted the attack of Smith 
with vigor and persistency, as it was not designed to bring 
on a general engagement there. Livingston, after inflict- 
ing much loss on the enemy, drew back content with har- 
assing Smith's further progress, who pressed on to en- 
counter Wigglesworth and Sprout, of Glover's brigade, 
on Quaker Hill. 

Major Talbot, whose heroic capture of the Pigott galley 
in September is related later, six miles from Newport 
charged on the Hessian horse and drove them back. John 
Laurens, conspicuous in white and green, on a noble 
charger, in command of a regiment of continentals in buff 
and blue, and , other troops, attacked the enemy wherever 
opportunity offered, pouring down upon them from every 
wall and knoll a^ galling fire. He took possession in turn 
of a line of forts along the west shore, and the Hessian 
Mallburg describes him as impeding their progress and 
repelling their attacks with success till outnumbered. 
When in danger of being surrounded and cut off, he too 
withdrew, fighting as he went, to the main army. 

The heavy loss inflicted on a British column,in the cross 
road above the Gibbs place then chanced. In a field but- 
ting on that road to thesouth, on the east road and an 
intermediate road parallel with the east road, favofably . 
conditioned for the purpose, Wade had placed in ambush 
part of the picket. The 22d, Col. Campbell's regiment, 
advancing up the east road, turned into the cross-road. 
When least expected, the Americans leapt from behind 
their covert, and poured a storm of bullets in the face of 
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the astonished foe, and before they had recovered from y 
their bewilderment, another volley cut down one-fourth of 
their number. Mention is made by Malberg of several 
other skirmishes which took place in the early morning, 
and the Coal Mine was the scene of strife. 

In a council^of war held at head-quarters, Greene ad- 
vised a general attack on the enemy while divided, and 
before they were reinforced, but after consultation con- 
curred with the majority that it was wiser to hold the 
strong position selected. While reconnoitering he stopped 
&t Anthony 's to breakfast, his guards in the woods near by. 
Alarm being given that the foe was at hand, he composed- 
ly eat his eggs, leaped into the saddle, and regained the 
lines injseason. 

As Smith reached the base of Quaker's Hill, he found 
Col. Wigglesworth with Colonel Sprout's regiment from 
Glover's brigade, and another on his right under Col. 
William Livingston from Varnum's, drawn up to dispute 
his ascent. He sent word to Pigott that the enemy were 
there in force. Col. Trumbull, aid to Glover, relates the 
incidents of the fight. Smith was twice repulsed, and 
many of his men captured. But as this was not the pro- 
posed battlefield orders came to draw back, and this retro- 
gade movement was effected with great order and regu- 
larity. It being supposed that the Americans intended to 
cross to the mainland, the British pushed on, looking for 
some favourable opportunity to attack their rear-guard. 
Sullivan's dispositions had already been made to draw 
them on to the ground tha the had selected nearer Butts' 
Hill, and for this purpose his baggage-train and wagons 
had been marched towards the ferry. The advanced 
troops as ordered, disputed the ground and fell back to 
the main army. Smith pushing on as Wigglesworth with- 
drew, encountered Glover's whole brigade with the guns, 
.and fell back behind the lines of Quaker Hill, which, with 
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Turkey and Anthony, surmounted by strong bastions, the- 
British army occupied, the Hessians under Losberg on 
Anthony's. 

About a mile or more from this line of hills, beyond a 
valley interspersed with clumps of trees, thickets of copse, 
and meadows, rose to the north the slopes of Butts, about 
200 feet in elevation, surmounted by a fort. In front of 
the work was drawn up the first line of the Americans 
commanded by Greene, who had under him that day his 
cousin Christopher, Varnum, Glover and Cornell as briga- 
diers. The second line lay in rear of the hill. The reserve 
half a mile back near a creek held the ferry, all important 
should disaster, or Clinton's fleet hourly expected, render 
it prudent to cross. The artillery and stores collected 
were too precious to the cause to be endangered. Living- 
ston and Jackson's corps and all who had taken part in 
the morning battles were stationed behind the hill to sleep 
off their fatigues and be ready when required. The left, 
commanded by Lovell, extending westward from Seconnet 
river, consisted partly of militia of Massachusetts, who 
fought bravely in the critical stages of the battle. Its ar- 
tillery drove back Smith towards evening in his last ef- 
forts to regain the day. On the extreme right of the front 
line, near Narragansett Bay, a fort was garrisoned by a 
regiment and armed with heavy guns to beat off ships 
that might attack them from the water, or molest their 
crossing if that became an object. 

Such was the ground and such the dispositions of the 
two armies, when at nine the battle began. The prime 
object of the enemy of course was to capture the fort that 
commanded the approach by water, as two of the three 
ships that arrived on Thursday with smaller vessels had 
been ordered up and soon after came in sight. While 
awaiting their arrival the British showed no inclination to- 
precipitate the conflict. At nine a gun from their right 
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opened the battle ; its echoes were lost in the continual 
roar of artillery, as both sides engaged in the cannonade. 
-Skirmishers were thrown out from either army to little 
purpose, till the British and Hessians (as at about ten the 
ship hove in sight) swept in great force and with quick 
movement down the slopes of Anthony, hoping to capture 
the redoubt. The American right stayed their pr )gre 
by their well-aimed and destructive volleys, the ground 
heaped with their dead and wounded, as disarranged, dis- 
ordered, in helpless rout, they fell back. Veterans in war, 
they soon responded to the call of their leaders and re- 
sumed their ranks as they regained their lines. 

Enraged at their unexpected discomfiture, they rested 
for a few brief moments to recover from their fatigue be- 
fore renewing the conflict. But speedily reorganized and 
reinforced, their principal strength, with more prudent 
caution and steady tread, again descended the hill. Their 
guns behind them protected their march till they reached 
the valley, when the shell and shot of their opponents 
rent their ranks, disturbed their formation and impeded 
their progress. Filling up the gaps, they pressed on to re- 
venge their fallen comrades, and soon reached the foot of 
the hill upon whose heights were drawn up the four brig- 
ades of Greene. Professional combatants, martinets in 
training, the} 7 deploy as they advance, fire and reload, un- 
appalled by the missiles from the batteries, the showers of 
bullets from the musketry. Enveloped in smoke, against 
antagonists on the slopes above their heads, their aim was 
not effective, while the Americans familiar with the 
ground and guided by the flash, swept down at every vol- 
ley scores of their assailants. The day was warm ; shut 
in between the hills no breeze could reach them. The 
heavy uniform of the Hessian grenadiers and British in- 
fantry embarrassed their movements, while the Ameri- 
cans, discarding every garment that could impair their 
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efficiency made every weapon tell. The officers kept 
well in hand their several commands, a task less difficult 
for troops holding their lines and partially protected. 
Some moments were lost in consultation and transmission 
of orders by the enemy, who had become somewhat de- 
moralized by being exposed to this wholesale slaughter, 
but when orders reached them to charge up the hill, up 
they rushed with dauntless intrepidity. Mowed down by 
the guns, shrivelled at each step, they confronted our 
sturdy farmers, enured by hardships and exposure, who 
met without flinching, these professional soldiers in disci- 
pline and vigor unsurpassed. It was a desperate struggle 
for supremacy. Both sides lost heavily, the brigade of 
the gallant Varnum, most exposed, the largest number. 

Neither Sullivan nor his generals forgot that the fort by 
the bay was the key to their own position, nor the enemy 
that to take it was their objective aim, They strove to 
press to the left along the lines of Greene, hoping to crip- 
ple him as they went, and reach the bastion, but ever 
found in their front an obstinate resistance. Losberg, 
when he supposing the approach to the fort comparatively 
open, pushed down his Hessians, sure of capturing it. 
Its two batteries, engaged in beating off the ships, still 
renewing their effort to silence them, kept them employed. 
Some portion of his troops reached the vicinity of the fort 
with formidable menace. As other Hessians came down 
to join the rest, two battalions of manumitted slaves and 
Indians posted in the thickets under Major Ward, undis- 
covered, awaited their approach, and as they came within 
range, four hundred marksmen poured in their fire. The 
Hessians, shattered and bewildered, faltered, turned and 
fled, leaving behind them heaps of dead and wounded 
where they fell. 

Again and once again tradition tells us the Hessians 
charged to be repulsed. Their colonel, a few days after, 
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applying for his exchange to another regiment in New 
York, fearing in some future fight to become a victim to 
the resentment of his men for such a sacrifice of life. 
Meanwhile Sullivan, with his able staff, who did that day 
good service, watched the progress of the battle from the 
hill, guiding and directing its operations. As Losberg 
with the Hessians was pressing hard on Crane, and Smith 
striving ineffectually to disengage his broken ranks from 
Greene, a regiment of Continentals, held in leash for such 
occasion, thwarted Losberg's purpose, reinforced the water 
battery, covering as well the space between it and 
Greene's right. Col. Henry B. Livingston and his light 
corps, composed in part of Jackson's regiment, had been 
sleeping behind the hill, deaf to the uproar of the guns, 
renewing their strength, exhausted by a sleepless night 
^nd their morning combats. Roused from their well- 
earned rest they were sent round the hill to watch their 
ohance, take the enemy, if they could, at disadvantage, 
And drive them from the field. Piggott, observing his 
army in danger or defeat, collected his reserves to succour 
them in their need. But Lovell and the second line ad- 
vancing, held these reserves in check till Livingston, fol- 
lowing his instructions, closed virtually the fight. 

The opportunity anticipated came. Greene, relieved of 
the pressure in his front,advanced four regiments,crowding 
his assailants in the meadow, who became more and more 
disorganized away from any base of operations and with- 
out support. Livingston had bided his time. At the pro- 
pitious moment he led Jackson's regiment at double quick 
with bayonet fixed, fiercely on the foe, who, taken by sur- 
prise, some wounded and exhausted, made such resistance 
as they could. They soon gave way and the wholma^ss 
of combatants opposed were swept acrost the field and 
up the slopes of Quaker's Hill, till they found shelter be- 
hind its lines. Their pursuers captured on the hill, as 
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they went, one battery as trophy of their noble charge 
and well gained triumph. 

The panic spread. Losberg led his Hessians back tp 
Anthony, his foes in hot pursuit ; the rest of the British 
array moved with all speed and in confusion to their en- 
trenchments. Maltberg says the battle thus ended at 4 
p. m. Pigott in his report says that towards evening the 
Chasseurs being advanced and in danger of being cut off 
from the British left, he sent Fanning and Huyn to their 
relief, who after a smart engagement obliged them to re- 
treat to their main body on Windmill Hill. Of this op- 
eration Colonel Trumbull says, towards evening he was 
ordered to take Lovell's brigade of Massachusetts militia 
to aid in repulsing a body of the Germans pressing our 
right. When they gained the ground no enemy was to be 
seen. They had been overmatched by other troops and 
had already retired. This best-fought battle of the war, 
lasting nearly twelve hours, between five thousand on 
either side, in which the enemy were driven from the field 
at the point of the bayonet, with a loss of 1023 men, was 
something more than a skirmish as Pigott pretended. In 
its well-contested fight, long-doubtful issue, the conse- 
quences involved, it ranks with the most important bat* 
ties of the struggle for independence. 

The general expectation of both camps that the battle 
would be renewed next day was happily disappointed. 
To bury the dead and alleviate the sufferings of the 
wounded, fitted better the Sabbath day. Colonel Camp- 
bell of the 22d, came out for leave to seek for his nephew, 
killed by his side. At noon came a letter from Wash- 
ington that Clinton's fleet was on its way with 5000 
troops from New York. Pigott, before its arrival, had no 
wish to renew the combat, and the Americans concluded 
to make preparation for battle, and at the same time* 
quietly, for crossing. When night came, the guards still 
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pacing their rounds, every article of value and all the array 
passed to Tiverton. Lafayette who had rode to Boston 
70 miles in seven hours Friday, and back sixty miles in. 
six hours on Sunday, arrived at eleven to help superintend 
the transportation. As Sullivan's barge was the last to 
leave the shore, the enemy appeared upon the hills and 
four members of his life-guard were wounded in the boat 
on the passage across. 

Sir Robert Pigott soon after surrendered his command 
to General Prescott, leaving as a memento of his rule, the 
galley Pigott in defence of the east channel. The British 
fleet had burnt Falmouth and Fairfield, but were soon 
occupied in defending New York or blockading D'Estaing 
in Boston. Silas Talbot who had done such good service 
on the west road the morning of the battle, fitted out in 
September the Hawk in Providence, with sixty picked 
men to capture the galley^. In a fog he passed Bristol and & 
watching his opportunity floated down the east channel at 
night upon the tide, under bare poles where prudence cau- 
tioned. A boat with muffled oars having first ascertained 
its exact position, his vessel, veiled in the mist, pounced 
upon the galley lying unsuspecting like a log on the mid- 
night waters, with its eight twelve-pounders. Fastening 
his grapples, Talbot and his men, breaking through its 
nettings, overpowered the watch. Its drowsy crew not 
knowing whether fire or wreck impended, flew from their 
hammocks to be driven below, the hatches being fastened 
down upon them. Before dawn the prize was moored in 
a friendly haven. It long guarded the mouth of Provi- 
dence river. Talbot rose rapidly in our infant navy re- 
nowned for his exploits ; and twenty-three years later re- 
signed, indignant at some injustice of the Department. 

Our limits preclude our presenting here all that exists 
in print or manuscript relating to the siege. The general 
orders of Sullivan, replete with information, and well fitted 
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to stir country and army to effort, his own correspondence, 
letters of Greenes, Weare, Trumbull, Laurens and Wash- 
ington, thirty or forty of D'Estaing's and his officers in 
French, the admirable letters of General Greene and of 
the other officers, especially the series expressing their 
opinions as to the expediency of attempting Newport by 
assault, can only be understood in a volume side by side. 
With them should be read the official reports of the 
generals, private journals like Mrs. Almy's and the 
•German officers', the accounts in the newspapers of the 
time, memoirs of those who took part, general and local 
histories. Much of this material is in the possession of 
the writer, who has long indulged the hope of being able 
to put in print far more of special or national interest 
connected with the expedition of 1778. 

Newport proved an important link in tlje chain of events 
that led to independence. Byron's fleet reached our shores 
at intervals. The uaval force of Great Britain, when they 
had all come, preponderated in northern waters. In 
November D'Estaing effected his escape from Boston in 
heavy weather, and in February, defeated Byron at Gren- 
ada by superior seamanship. He had promised to return 
in the spring, but the season for operations at the north 
when he left the West Indies was spent, and his attempt 
to reduce Savannah was attended with disaster. La- 
fayette in the fall of 1778, had gone home — one object to 
.secure French co-operation for the reduction of Canada. 
Our means exhausted, with neither men, money nor credit 
for an effective campaign without foreign aid, Sullivan 
•was sent into the Indian country to punish or prevent 
Indian raids instigated by English officers on our fron- 
tier settlements, Another object was to explore the coun- 
try and open the paths into Canada by Niagara in case 
D'Estaing should come back, or force be sent from France 
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tip the St. Lawrence to combine with our army by Lake 
Champlain. 

Sullivan obeyed the orders of Congress and Washing- 
ton with due regard to humanity. He came out of the 
woods in October, 1779, as D'Estaing sailed for France, 
as the British evacuated Newport in order to oppose the 
French or reduce Virginia and the Carolina?. His health 
suffering from so many months exposure, while marching 
nearly a thousand miles from Easton and home, Sullivan 
tendered his resignation, acted upon by Congress some 
six months later. Sent from New Hampshire a second 
time to Philadelphia in September, 1780, he took part on 
numerous committees as member or chairman, in sending 
Greene to the south place of Gates, defeated at Camden ; 
restoring Gates to the service, reorganizing the army and 
the finances, instructing with Madison our ministers abroad 
as to the conditions of peace, in sending a letter to Louis 
XVI, for co-operation. At his instigation, he being del- 
egated to draft, had the credentials and instructions, ^rfd 
John Laurens, who fought well both at Butts' Hill and 
Savannah, was despatched in December to Paris. He was 
directed to urge on Vergennes the importance of re-en- 
forcing Rochambeau and the fleet which, since July, 1780, 
occupied Newport, for vigorous co-operation with Wash- 
ington. 

Laurens, with Dr. Franklin, Vergennes and the King, in 
February, 1781, planned operations for the campaign. 
May 22, 1781, the King's letter promising efficient aid and 
two millions of dollars reached Philadelphia. It not 
being safe to send the long blockaded Brest fleet intended 
for Rochambeau, another to reach the Chesapeake in 
August with troops from the West Indies was promised in 
its stead. Washington and Rochambeau were to join this 
force and capture Cornwallis if he remained at Yorktown, 
where Greene, Lafayette and Wayne had forced him to 
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take refuge. Clinton did not dare to weaken New York 
by re-enforcing Cornwallis, or risk his coming north till it 
could be effected with less danger. The secret was well 
kept. Washington and Rochambeau,menacing New York, 
contrived to work round it, marched to the Chesapeake, 
met DeGrasse as arranged, August 31, and captured York- 
town. The King had informed Congress in May of over- 
tures made by Great Britain for peace by arbitration of 
Russia and Austria, and that France was disposed to ac- 
cept these overtures upon the basis of American indepen- 
dence. He urged the prosecution of the war with the ut- 
most vigour that we might treat to better advantage. 
The surrender of Cornwallis and his nine thousand men 
at Yorktown extinguished the last reasonable hope of 
Great Britain of recovering her revolted colonies, and 
eighteen months later, the treaty of peace acknowledged 
the independent nationality of the United States. 
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